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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS 
OF FURNITURE DESIGN 

ABOUT the galleries in which the 
Palmer furniture is displayed have been 
hung engravings of furniture taken from a 
number of the English pattern books of the 
eighteenth century. Among these are 



ley's Sure Guide to Builders (1729) and his 
Treasury of Designs (1740), Swan's British 
Architect (1750), Some Designs of Inigo 
Jones and W. Kent (1744), and Manwar- 
ing's Cabinet and Chair- Maker's Real 
Friend and Companion (1765). 

Books such as these were literally collec- 
tions of fashion plates and were used by 
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plates from such famous books as the Works 
in Architecture of Robert and James 
Adam (1773-79), Chippendale's Cabinet 
Maker's Director (1754), which ran through 
three editions, the last of which, containing 
additional plates, was issued in 1762,1-Iep- 
plewhite's Cabinet-Maker's Guide (1788), 
and the Cabinet Maker's Drawing Book of 
Sheraton (1793). There are also engrav- 
ings from such less famous but neverthe- 
less important collections as Batty Lang- 



the eighteenth-century cabinet-makers in 
much the same way that dressmakers of 
today use the patterns which are issued in 
connection with a number of our present- 
day fashion papers. Though it is fre- 
quently impossible to classify a particular 
print with accuracy, these engravings, just 
like the engraved architectural designs of 
the period, may be roughly divided into 
two classes: those which are records of 
pieces which had actually been constructed 
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and those which are more or less abstract 
designs intended to serve as aids to master 
cabinet-makers in preparing patterns for 
their workmen. Generally speaking, the 
difference between the two classes is that 
the records of things actually made are 
much more practical from the point of 
view of the journeyman at the bench than 
the abstract designs. The Adam plates, 
for example, are without exception records 
of what had actually been made, just 



tains, after a list of names of nobility and 
gentry, the names of various joiners and 
carpenters and those of eighty-three Lon- 
don cabinet-makers, ten carvers, and two 
engravers. Naturally it is very rare that 
the practising tradesmen literally copied 
any of the designs in these books; for not 
only did expense and inferior skill in carv- 
ing frequently cause them to modify the 
designs to their clients' pocket books and 
their own manual ability, but the fact that 
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as are several in the Sheraton and Heppie- 
white books, and almost all in Jones and 
Kent. The Chippendale plates are, how- 
ever, in many instances abstract designs 
which no cabinet-maker could follow liter- 
ally and in so doing produce serviceable 
pieces of furniture. Abstract designs, how- 
ever, are just as important in a study of old 
furniture as reportorial engravings because 
they were the books of reference to which 
the actual cabinet-makers turned for the 
latest and most fashionable decorative 
motives when making their designs intended 
to be carried out at the bench, as is proved 
by the list of subscribers to one of the edi- 
tions of Chippendale's book, which con- 



aimost every piece of fine furniture was 
made on order meant that even when ex- 
pense and lack of skill did not hamper, any 
one design could rarely be used for more 
than one customer. In an age of competi- 
tion in such matters the owners are rarely 
apt to give the necessary permission for 
some one else to have duplicates. 

These things were recognized by the 
designers themselves, Chippendale, for 
instance, on occasion, admitting either 
that his designs have not been carried out, 
or could not be carried out as drawn. Thus 
he says: "Gothic book case; one of the best 
of its kind, and would give me great pleas- 
ure to see it executed, as I doubt not its 
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making an exceeding genteel and grand 
appearance." Of another design he says, 
"Are a variety of new pattern Chairs, 
which, if executed according to their De- 
signs, and by a skillful workman, will have 
a very good effect. The fore feet are all 
different for your better choice. If you 
think they are too much ornamented, that 
can be omitted at pleasure." Again, "Is 
a Chinese Sopha with a canopy over it, 
with its curtains and vallens all tied up in 
drapery. This design may be converted 
into a bed by having. . . ." And once 
more, "Gothic Chairs: their feet are almost 
all different, and may be of use to those that 
are unacquainted with this sort of work." 
They did not dwell in peace among 



These books of more or less abstract 
design are of the greatest importance to the 
student of old furniture, as in many cases 
they make it possible, if not to date pieces 
accurately, at least to give dates within 
which they probably were made, because 
if taken in their series the engravings give a 
remarkably accurate chronological pic- 
ture of the succeeding fashions. Their 
publishers and authors themselves quite 
positively recognized this, probably with as 
keen an eye to business as to exact his- 
torical fact, from which, however, they did 
not often err too far for our present-day 
purposes. Thus in the remarks that 
Sheraton prefaced to his book in 1791, he 
refers to several of the earlier pattern books, 
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themselves, these designers, for they were 
all bent on getting as much of the trade in 
their own hands as possible. Criticism 
was not infrequent, Batty Langley, in par- 
ticular, having much to say about the fact 
that so many of his confreres did not take 
the trouble to produce good sensible draw- 
ings. In his Treasury of Designs (1740), 
for instance, he says: "The evil genius 
that so presides over cabinet-makers as 
to direct them to persevere in such a per- 
tinacious and stupid manner that the 
rules of architecture, from whence all 
beautiful proportions are deduced, are 
unworthy of their regard, I am at a loss 
to discover; except Murcea, the Goddess of 
Sloth, acts that part and has thus influ- 
enced them to conceal their dronish, low- 
life, incapacities and prompt them, with 
the fox in the fable, to pronounce grapes 
sour that ripen out of their reach. Cabinet 
makers originally were no more than Spuri- 
ous Indocile Chips, expelled by joiners for 
the superfluity of their sap. . . ." 



saying among other things: "I have seen 
one (book) which seems to have been pub- 
lished before Chippendale's. I infer this 
from the antique appearance of the furni- 
ture, for there is no date to it." "Chip- 
pendale's seems to be the next in order to 
this, but ... as for the designs, them- 
selves, they are now wholly antiquated and 
laid aside. . . ." "In the year 1788 
was published the Cabinet-Maker's and 
Upholsterer's Guide. But notwithstand- 
ing the late date of Hepplewhite's book, if 
we compare some of the designs, particu- 
larly the chairs, with the newest taste, we 
shall find that this work has already caught 
the decline, and perhaps, in a little time, 
will suddenly die in the disorder." 1 

Quotations such as these, when taken in 
conjunction with what we know from old 
letters and memoirs about the attitude of 
the fashionable people in England during 

1 Those interested in the quotations here given 
will find more of the same kind in Miss Single- 
ton's The Furniture of our Forefathers. 
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the eighteenth century and their rivalry 
in matters of display, fully explain the 
rapid changes in the styles of English fur- 
niture, and the difficulty of tracing any 
given piece of furniture to a particular pat- 
tern engraving. In dealing with America 
the questions are still more difficult; for 
not only were the colonials in the strictest 
sense of the word provincials, but they 
numbered among them comparatively few 
persons of sufficient wealth and desire for 



on the model of those issued by the Lang- 
leys. It is more than probable that some 
of the English furniture books were im- 
ported, but it is doubtful whether more 
than a very few copies of any one book 
ever came in. A search of the booksellers' 
advertisements published in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia papers during the 
eighteenth century would doubtless bring 
forth much of interest, but apparently 
no such lists have been published, even if 
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rivalry in such matters to induce them to 
pay for the. elaborate carving and inlay 
work so typical of the finest eighteenth- 
century cabinet-making in Europe. As 
provincials, the Americans did not follow 
the metropolitan fashions with assiduity, 
having a tendency rather to perpetuate 
favorite styles with slight modifications 
than to seek out new ones, and as a people 
who in general were poor, they had on the 
whole to satisfy themselves with simpler 
forms and comparatively little ornament. 
The colonial Americans seem to have pro- 
duced few if any books of furniture designs, 
though there are a number of eighteenth- 
century carpenter's and builder's guides, 



the work has been done. The occasional 
cabinet-maker's advertisements show that 
in the last third of the century they were 
making pieces in the newer English styles, 
and there are a few notices of sales of im- 
ported furniture. But aside from these 
few shreds of information nothing is 
positively known. What seems most prob- 
able, in the present state of our knowledge, 
is that the American cabinet-makers relied 
upon drawings which they had made when 
apprentices in England, and had brought 
out with them. We know also that there 
were a number of wealthy people who had 
their furniture made to order for them in 
England, and it is quite probable that 
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these directly imported pieces may have 
had some influence on contemporary design, 
though in the nature of things such influ- 
ence could not have been very great, as 
the imported pieces were in use in great 
houses and so not open for ready inspec- 
tion by cabinet-makers in search of new 
ideas. It seems not improbable that the 
American forms were to a certain extent 
traditional, the greatest changes in them 
being such modifications as would naturally 
occur to any craftsman who had under his 
hand any of the cheap and widely dissem- 
inated carpenter's and builder's guides, of 
the kind of which the Langleys are most 
typical. If any one cares to turn to such a 
standard book of reference, for example, 



probability that Continental designs on 
occasion found their way to this country 
and were modified in use to the current 
American taste. Thus it would be inter- 
esting to know whether Savery of Phila- 
delphia, several very fine pieces of furni- 
ture by whom are included in the exhibi- 
tion, went directly to such French design- 
ers as Meissonnier and Cuvillies for some 
of his ornamental carving or whether he 
merely based himself upon the barefaced 
copies after them that occur in the Chip- 
pendale book — for although Chippendale 
in his preface says apologetically, " I hope, 
however, the novelty, as well as the use- 
fulness of the performance, will make some 
atonement for its faults and imperfections. 




as Professor Ware's The Georgian Period 
and compare the architectural details there 
illustrated in such number with the details 
of moldings, carved bands, shell work, 
glazed doors, and especially the bonnet tops 
(which are merely the broken architrave 
of the builder used to cap a piece of furni- 
ture) that are such a prominent part of 
the ornamentation of our American furni- 
ture of the same period, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that. most of our American 
applied ornament in cabinet work came 
not so directly from the English furniture 
books as from the architectural and car- 
pentering books. 

It seems always to have been taken for 
granted that American cabinet-makers 
relied exclusively upon British precedent, 
but it is not at all beyond the bounds of 



I am sensible there are too many to be 
found in it; for I frankly confess, that in 
executing many of the drawings, my pencil 
has but faintly copied out those images that 
my fancy suggested . . . ," the un- 
disguisable fact remains that a number of 
his most distinguished designs are but 
barefaced steals from the Oeuvre de Juste- 
Aurele Meissonnier, the most important 
pattern book of the rocaille style in France, 
published in Paris shortly after Meisson- 
nier' s death in 1748. Pillement, the charm- 
ing French designer of cbinoiseries, pub- 
lished plates both in England and France, 
and in Sheraton's book are the closest kind 
of copies of designs for carved bands and 
borders made originally by Salembier, a most 
typical and charming Louis XVI designer. 
Batty Langley did not hesitate to take 
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motives from the work of such earlier Dutch- 
men as Wendel Dietterlin and Vredeman 
de Vriese, and he has without shame appro- 
priated designs by Daniel Marot, a French- 
man who became attached to William of 
Orange after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and who upon his master's trans- 
lation as William the Third followed him to 
England, where he spent about ten busy 
years. Many of the "Adam" designs were 
directly taken by the brothers Adam from 



should undertake such an eminently valu- 
able piece of research, for until it is done 
it will be quite impossible to answer many 
of the questions that arise in connection 
with the material. Such a work should 
include lists of all the known cabinet- 
makers, whether or not pieces by them can 
be located, of all the sales of furniture in 
the eighteenth century in this country, 
and of all the information that can be 
gleaned from the booksellers' and station- 
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the work of Piranesi the Italian — who in 
several cases engraved the actual plates 
that occur in the Adam book. 

As yet surprisingly little has been done 
toward running down the immediate 
sources of eighteenth-century American 
furniture design, most of those interested 
in such furniture having apparently taken 
the attitude that like Topsy "it just 
growed" without reference to what was 
being done and had been done elsewhere; 
and it is much to be desired that some one 



ers' cards. Most valuable would be any 
references to books of designs in old 
library catalogues, wills, inventories, and 
letters. Much material can be gathered 
from the advertising columns of eighteenth- 
century newspapers and from the pages 
of the early city directories, and any one 
who should volunteer to comb them for 
information of this character could easily 
by so doing throw much needed light 
upon an important but little known sub- 
ject. W. M. I., Jr. 
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